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cfor the revolutionists. Sun used eight retired French officers, dis-
tributing them in South China and in the Yangtze basin. They
advised on suitable weapons and trained Chinese to become revolu-
tionary soldiers.
Sun had great hopes of substantial help from his French friends
and decided to make his next attack an invasion from French terri-
tory instead of an insurrection within China, While his prepara-
tions were going ahead in French Indo-China a popular revolt
against taxes levied by the Manchus took |>lace across the border
in the sparsely inhabited regions of south-west China.
Sun was always quick to seize an opportunity and, indeed, owed
most of his military failures to over-eagerness in support of some
i^uch movement outside his control. Before his own preparations
were adequate he hastened to take advantage of this tax revolt. It
is, perhaps, a national characteristic of the Chinese to be over-
optimistic and, like the English, to rely on a happy ending. Sun
Yat-sen habitually looked far into the future and in so doing was
not over-confident: time and again he spoke as though it would
take many years to overthrow the Manchus. But when he shortened
his gaze and looked at the task at hand he was apt to be altogether
too hopeful. Now, seeing the trouble Peking had with the tax revolt
just across the border, Sun acted swiftly and unwisely.
The Manchu government sent two generals and several thou-
sand troops to the affected area, and Sun sent two of his best
propagandists into the government camp to preach revolutionary
doctrines and to tell the soldiers that a revolutionary army was on
its way. Even the generals were interested and agreed to join up
with Sun as soon as possible. All depended on getting sufficient
supplies of ammunition from Japan and it was lack of adequate
supply preparations that doomed the attempt.
Sun reckoned that as soon as the ammunition arrived he could
march into China with two thousand men. With reasonable luck
his small force would be joined by six thousand volunteers over the
border and then the two government generals and their armies would
come in. Such a large force, with a little more training* would be
strong enough to occupy the Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces.
The revolution would then spread like wild fire through the Yangtze
valley as far as Nanking and Wuchang, until ail China was won.
Events in 1911 show that these anticipations of Sun in the year 1907
were not impossible dreams. The ground had been prepared assidu-
ously by propaganda throughout China and it wanted but a littte